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after all, however, to be brought so near to the 
possession of a complete text of the earliest of all 
extant English versions of the four Gospels and 
we cannot take leave of these excellent volumes — 
one of the most valuable additions that has been 
made for many years to the equipment of the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar as well as to that of the student 
of the English Bible — without expressing the hope 
that we shall not have long to wait for a uniform 
issue of the two remaining Gospels. 



J. Douglas Bruce. 



University of Tennessee. 



THE ENGLISH DEAMA. 

The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
"Variorum Edition. Volume I. The Maid's 
Tragedy, Philaster, A King and No King, 
The Scornful Lady, The Custom of the Coun- 
try. (The first two plays edited by P. A. 
Daniel ; the last three by E. Warwick 
Bond). George Bell and Sons and A. H. 
Bullen, London, 1904. 

"The work will be complete in twelve vol- 
umes, and the last volume will contain Me- 
moirs, Excursuses, etc., by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
under whose general direction the edition has 
been planned." 

The problem before the editors of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is different from those confronting 
recent editors of other Elizabethan dramatists, as 
Kyd and Lyly, for Beaumont and Fletcher have 
been frequently edited, and a reliable text and an 
adequate body of notes have been established, 
chiefly through the labors of the Eev. Alexander 
Dyce, in what is probably the masterpiece of that 
excellent scholar. The present edition is, there- 
fore, in a way, a revision of Dyce's edition 
(1843-46) ; but, while the editors have availed 
themselves of his work, they have given the texts 
a much more elaborate and scientific treatment, 
noting all variants in the early quartos and all 
emendations of importance by subsequent editors. 
The vast amount of labor that this method re- 
quires in the case of plays like Philaster and The 
Maid's Tragedy, which passed through eight or 



nine editions in the seventeenth century, will be 
appreciated by students ; and the scholarly man- 
ner in which the work has been done in the first 
volume gives assurance that the completed edition 
will remain for years the definitive one. 

The chief defect of the present volume is a sur- 
prising one. The editors seem strangely ignorant 
or careless of the critical work done during recent 
years by various students of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The introductory matter accompanying 
the texts not only offers little that is new, but is 
usually a very inadequate summary of what has 
already been written concerning matters of date, 
authorship, and stage history. There is, for ex- 
ample, no mention in either introductions or 
notes of the elaborate lists of variant readings for 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, collected by 
B. Leonhardt and published during the past eight 
years in Anglw} So far as I have been able to 
make a comparison, Leonhardt has recorded the 
readings with less accuracy than the present edi- 
tors, but he is sometimes right and they wrong ; 
and in any case his work should receive careful 
attention from the editors of a variorum edition. 
Again, in the discussion of the sources of the 
plays, there is no mention and apparently no 
knowledge of Koeppel's well-known monograph 
on the subject. 2 Again, in regard to questions of 
authorship, concerning which Mr. Daniel says 
nothing, Mr. Bond discusses fully the results of 
Fleay and Boyle from their applications of verse- 
tests, but makes no mention of the subsequent, 
supplementary, and in the main more conclusive 
investigations of Mr. E. F. Oliphant. 3 Inconse- 
quence, the discussion of the division of the plays 
between the authors is far from final. Again, in 
the case of the stage history of the plays, it does 
not appear that either editor has gone to the 
trouble to consult Genest and collect a list of 
productions after the Eestoration. 

In the case of dates and other matters of Eliza- 
bethan stage history, the editors are indifferent to 

1 " Die Textvarienten von Beaumont's und Fletcher's 
Philaster," etc., Anglia xix-xxm. 

2 " Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson's, John 
Marston'a, und Beaumont's und Fletcher's." Mundiener 
Beitrage z. Mom. w. Eng. Phil. Erlangen und Leipzig, 
1895. 

8 " The "Works of Beaumont and Fletcher." Englische 
Stwdien, xrv, xv, xvt, 1890-92. 
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anything later than the books of Mr. Fleay, nor 
have they analyzed his statements with any thor- 
oughness. The few independent suggestions that 
they offer are not particularly happy ; one maybe 
instanced. John Davies of Hereford entered in 
the Stationer's Register, Oct. 8, 1610, his Scourge 
of Folly, containing an epigram addressed to 
Fletcher and beginning : 

"Love lies ableedmg, if it should not proue." 

Love Lies A-Bleeding is the second title of Phi- 
laster and one by which it is frequently mentioned. 
The epigram itself is none of the clearest, but 
nothing could be clearer than that it refers to 
Philaster, and consequently that the play must be 
dated earlier than Oct. 10, 1610. Yet Mr. 
Daniel, impressed with the resemblances between 
Philaster and Oymbeline, struggling to get a later 
date for the former than for the latter, and inhos- 
pitable to the suspicion that Shakespeare could have 
been the borrower, is moved to doubt whether 
"Love lies a-bleeding" may not refer to the 
Faithful Shepherdess (mentioned in the concluding 
line of the epigram), and not to Philaster or Love 
Lies A-Bleeding. In the end he rather gives up 
his suggestion, and it is worthy of note chiefly as 
typical of the way critical ingenuity may dally 
with the few definite bits of external evidence that 
remain for establishing the chronology of the 
Elizabethan drama. In matters of chronology, 
and of authorship as well, no treatment of one 
play isolated from its fellows is likely to be con- 
clusive. The evidence obtainable concerning the 
dates of all the plays by a given author, and 
indeed concerning the entire history of the stage 
during his period, must often be considered before 
the data concerning a particular play can be satis- 
factorily interpreted. It is perhaps a natural 
outcome of the division of labor in the present 
edition that each editor should confine himself 
somewhat too closely to the plays given into his 
charge and to the critical matter obtainable in the 
works of preceding editors. 

The failure to make use of the most important 
contributions to the study of Beaumont and 
Fletcher during the past fifteen years provokes 
the adjective insular, but it is, after all, trivial in 
this volume where the introductory matter is 
slight. Surely there will be no such defects when 



the more elaborate discussions of stage-history, 
authorship, and chronology appear in the final 
volume. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the 
intermediary volumes will show some broadening 
of the bibliographical horizon. 

Some details in the editing of the text are open 
to question. The plays are arranged in the order 
of the Second Folio (1679), although a chrono- 
logical order might have been determined with 
considerable precision and would have been prefer- 
able. The spelling is modernized ; and certainly 
the accurate reproduction of the misspelling of 
printers of the seventeenth century is hardly worth 
the labor involved. In some cases, however, the 
modernization seems unnecessary, as "than" for 
"then" throughout and "sea-beach" for "sea 
breach," though in the latter and similar cases of 
material change in tbe word, the original reading 
is supplied in the foot-notes, so no harm is done. 
The punctuation, too, is of necessity modernized, 
though there is some inconsistency, as generally 
the punctuation of Dyce (1843-46) is preserved 
and Dyce frequently preserved that of earlier 
editors, so that here — as frequently in reedited 
plays — we have neither the punctuation of the 
Elizabethan Age nor of the present nor of any 
definite period, but rather a mixture of many. 
This is noticeable in the use of the colon. Another 
inconsistency appears in the use of -ed and -'d in 
past participles. The apostrophe is apparently 
used when suppression of the final syllable is 
demanded by the meter, and -ed when the syllable 
is pronounced, but there are a number of excep- 
tions ; e. g., The Maid's Tragedy, i, 1. 43, con- 
fused, I, 1. 132, forced, n, 1. 140, enforced, ni, 
2. 64, observed. 

The reading of the texts has been accomplished 
with eminent care and critical intelligence. The 
plays offer few puzzling passages and most of 
these have been solved by Dyce or his predeces- 
sors, yet the emendations here suggested are 
always possible and ingenious if not convincing ; 
as, for example, Mr. Daniel's suggestion of 
"blears" for "bears" in "That bears the light 
above her" (Maid's Tragedy i, 1. 75). Atten- 
tion may again be called to the labor involved in 
collating the variant readings of the numerous 
early editions and the difficulties in the way of 
absolute accuracy. I have had an opportunity 
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to compare the notes of the two plays edited by 
Mr. Daniel with some of the original editions and 
can testify to the accuracy and thoroughness with 
which this most exacting of editorial labors has 
been performed. The following errors have been 
noted in the course of an examination of portions 
of the Maid's Tragedy and the fourth act of 
PhUaster ; some of these may be due to differ- 
ences in copies of the same quarto, none of them 
are important. 

The Maid's Tragedy:—!, 1. 149 Yet] butQi, 
add Q2. I, 2. 145, add hold] keepe Q 2. n, 1. 
83, add gentle] Q 4-F, gently Q 2 Q 3. n, 2. 35, 
add thine eyes do] Q5FD, thine does Q 2, thine 
eyes does Q i. n, 2. 81, add dull] dumbe Q 2. 
rv, 1. 29, add thorough] Q 3-D, through Q i 
Q 2. iv, 1, 38, there lies] Q i, add Q 2. rv, 
1. 157, know] had Q i add knew Q 3. iv, 2. 46, 
add laughter] a laughter F. rv, 2. 191. add Pity] 
A Pittie Q 2. v, 4. 205. add Did stay] Q 3-D, 
Staid Q 2. Page 2, ' ' all the above mentioned 
editions, except the two last [Q 6, Q 7], have a 
wood-cut," etc. The copy of Q 6 in the Boston 
Public Library has the wood-cut ; and so Greg, 
List of English Plays, etc., 1901. Page 6, the 
date of Kirkman's The Wits is given as 1662 ; 
should not this be 1672 ? 

PhUaster : — rv, 4. 37, add were it] it were Q i 
(according to Leonhardt) Q 6 F. rv, 4. 60, add 
hurt] strike Q 2 (Leonhardt). rv, 4. 112, add 
gently] gentle F. rv, 4. 124, add Enter . . . 
Guard] a guard F. 

A. H. Thoendike. 

Northwestern University. 



ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 

Streitfragen der romanischen Philologie. Von 
Eugen Heezog, Privatdozent an der Wiener 
Universitat. Erstes Biindchen : Die Lautge- 
setzfrage. Zur franzosischen Lautgesehichte. 
Halle : Niemeyer, 1904. 123 pp. 

In this first volume of a series of studies which 
we may expect on disputed problems of Romance 
philology, the author devotes eighty-one pages, or 
over two-thirds, to the question of the invariability 
of phonetic laws. He reviews the more recent 



discussions of the much disputed problem, seeking 
to complete or correct them, and makes a number 
of interesting suggestions from his standpoint as 
an uncompromising advocate of the absoluteness 
of phonetic changes. He defends the introduction 
of this question, so much broader in its scope than 
the title of the book implies, on the ground that 
if there are no phonetic laws there can be no 
phonetic problems, so that the discussion of indi- 
vidual points then becomes useless. Many who 
hold views distinctly at variance with those of Dr. 
Herzog will be far from granting that the accep- 
tance of their position implies a relinquishing of 
the discussion of sound changes, but no one should 
be disposed to find fault with him for introducing 
so suggestive a preliminary chapter. 

It is not the purpose of this notice to enter upon 
the general question of the proper interpretation 
of the term "phonetic law," nor to review the 
sections of the book devoted to certain individual 
problems of French phonology (the development 
of ty; the words huile, orge, OrUans; the history 
of checked atonic vowels), although in them all 
the author gives evidence of diligent investigation 
and careful analysis. The most striking point in 
the volume is his proposed solution of the cause of 
phonetic change, to which pages 56-81 are devo- 
ted. It is here suggested that, after we exclude 
the modifications attributable to the psychic ele- 
ment, all sound changes are to be explained by a 
single physiological-acoustic cause which Herzog 
terms the Principle of Alternation or Principle of 
Separation (alternistisches oder Ablosungsprincip). 
Speech sounds are transmitted orally from older to 
younger speakers, who in turn become older and 
pass them on to a new generation of children. In 
addition, the speech-organs with increase in age 
are modified in certain fixed directions. The child 
learns a given sound which he pronounces with a 
certain position of the organs. But these organs 
change as he grows older ; they increase in size 
and their form and texture are modified. These 
changes of necessity alter the timbre of the sound, 
so that a child of the next generation hears in his 
father's mouth a sound that differs, be it ever so 
little, from the sound which that father enunciated 
when he was a boy. Thus the acoustic element 
of the sound is modified in the individual as he 
grows and ages. When the transmission to a child 



